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THE POWERS AND THE BALKANS, 
NoTHING is to be regarded as certain in Balkan politics until 
it is actually accomplished, but there is strong probability 
that the new Greek Cabinet will be content with a waiting 
attitude. The Government, says a Reuter message, “ awaits 
“‘ the development of events in the Balkans, in the meantime 
‘maintaining armed neutrality, from which it will only 
‘emerge if high national interests ompel it to do so.” It 
is semi-officially announced, says another telegram from the 
same source, that ‘there is absolutely no foundation for the 
** statement that the new Cabinet intends to formulate another 
** protest against the landing of the troops at Salonica.” We 
may infer from this what is meant when it is said that M. 
Zarmis will pursue a ‘‘ purely Hellenic policy.” He will not 
commit himself to any steps which might bring Greece into 
the world war, but by maintaining the mobilisation of the 
Greek army he remains on guard for Greek interests, in case 
events should compel him to take action in their defence. 
M. VENIzELos’s interpretation of Greek interests included 
the maintenance of the Greco-Serbian Treaty, even if that 
should bring him into collision with Bulgaria, and if other 
bayonets should be found behind Bulgarian, What view 
M. Zatmis may take of that Treaty we have at present no 
means of knowing, but apparently all .correspondents in 


Athens are agreed that he will not obstruct the effort of the 
We do not know what 


Allies to bring succour to Serbia. 
view is taken at Athens of coming events in the Balkans. 
Possibly it is thought -that the Germans will ¢ 
selves with trying to force the waterway of the 


till the end of the war, in so far, at all events, as they would 
constitute a direct menace to Greece. 
Greeks, and no one else, to say what constitutes a Greek 


should not be allowed to isolate Greece from Serbia by 
way; and this, it is now definitely stated; is part 


nan cause. . 


nt them- 
nube, and 
that King FerDiNnaNp will be instructed to defer his claims 


It is, of course, for the 


interest, but to M. VENIZELOS it was vital that the Bulgarians 
throwing themselves across the Nish-Uskub-Salonica rail- 

’ of 
the price paid to King Ferpinanp for his support of the, 


We say. “‘ definitely stated "’ because we have in this morn- 
ing’s papers a summary of the remarkable document distri- 
buted. to- Bulgarian municipalities by King FErrpixanp's 
Government, and republished in full by the Frankfurter 
Zeitiing. ‘It can be said with certainty,’’ runs this commu- 
nication, ‘‘that Austria and Germany, in return for Bul- 
“ garia’s ‘neutrality, promise, first, the whole of Macedonia, 
“including Uskub, Monastir, Ochrida, &c., and, secondly, 
“‘friendby negotiation between Bulgaria and Turkey with a 
“view to the cession of the line to Dedeagatch and of the 
“‘territory to the west of and on the right bank of the 
“Maritza.”’. Thus the whole of Macedonia, plus the conces- 
sions from the Turks, was to be the price of neutrality alone. 
It is therefore made known to the Greeks that even if King 
FERDINAND does not strike a blow, his territory is to be en- 
larged to this extent, supposing the German Powers win the 
war. The price was still higher for ‘‘ military assistance.” 
The document continues : 

Still more far-reaching territorial promises at the expense of Serbia 

have been made by the Central Powers if we give them our military 
assistance. These promises co nd to our desire to have a common 
frontier witly Austria-Hungary along the Danube. ‘Other parts of 
Ola Serbia, too, are offered us. 
King Ferpianp, clearly, was not content with the tradi- 
tional thirty pieces of silver. So Germany threw everything 
into the pot, New Serbia, Old Serbia, even Austrian posses- 
sions, until the King saw himself enjarged into a 
full-blown Emperor, with the ** Bulgarian Empire” (the ex- 
pression is used) marching with the frontiers of ‘the other 
great Empires, and its Sovereign a potentate of the first 
magnitude. 

We do not know what purpose is served by the publica- 
tion of this document in Germany at the present moment, 
unless it is desired to let the world see to what fantastic 
lengths the German Powers were prepared to go to purchase 
Bulgarian adhesion, and at the same time to warn the other 
Balkan States what is in store for them, if they con- 
nive at these proceedings. But now, with this information 
before us, we may reasonably ask the critics and scapegoat- 
hunters, who, more suo, are turning round upon the Foreign 
Office, what they think it ought to have done or could have 
done to counter the Germans in dealing with a man who was 
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| element in it, but to try and translate into words the message which 


Selfridge and Co., Ltd. (Editorial Rooms), Oxtord-street, the artist translated into this design of the linked: department- 
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ing the policies, principles, and opinions of thi§ House of Business 
upon various points of public interest. SELFRIDGE & Co., Ltp. 


The Unbroken Chain. © 


spaces. 

1 Suppose, if the advertisement had a title (and so meaningful 
an idea surely merits the distinction) it would be “ Interdepen- 
dence.” j ‘ 

Every link in a chain is dependent on its fellow-links. Each 
separate piece of metal must take an equal share of the strain. 
When this is so, something is evolved out of the completeness of 

By CALLISTHENES. the several parts; something we call by another word. When a 
There recently appeared a Selfridge advertisement which showed string of iron links, with an anchor at one end and a ship at the 
d printed descriptions of other holds fast and true, each link as sturdy as its neighbour 


various spaces filled with drawings an J Rt ‘ 
fashionable wear. Each of these rectangular spaces was represen- prog Iyer oc it, a chain is formed. A purpose is achieved. A 
tative of a department of the Store, and the artist had linked it to Sout pace pl take. of let ane of them di 5 het: alll 
its neighbours by strong links of steel. . break. . . . The ship drifts. isclose 

It was a pretty idea for an advertisement. 1, Callisthenes, - 
having had no hand in. the producing of it, may perhaps be per- 
mitted to eulogise it decorously. ; 

It was an all ee hg chal ink. He will ape 4) if you 
have learnt the value ceping a wat eye on a ridge’s | ¢-4 0 
advertisements, have seen it yourself and have profited by a careful pent dng ‘ae ioe mere 
consideration of the goods advertised in this ingenious manner. nada cemdactiak of a tad “ase ly The chao is Psi 

ie fridge’s is no Henge a the mind of that 
a 


& 2 
t store. 


However, it is not my present purpose to dwell oa the economic 
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accessible to these blandishments, and who, moreover, as the 
document states, thought that “‘ victory was inclining to the 
** German States."’ Ciearly it was quite impossible to outbid 
the German offer. With their habitual cynicism, the Ger- 
mans were prepared tooffer anything, and, since the greater 
part of their offerings were at the expense of their enemies, 
the operation, on pees: was ridiculously easy. We, on the 
contrary, could only offer the possessions of our friends, and, 
if we compelled them to make vital concessions, we 
should have been in the: mortifying position of finding our-— 
selves immediately outbid by a more dazzling in pro- 
posal. On this line of country we should merely have played 
up to King Ferpinanp, who clearly desired to get us wron 
with our friends, while he himself remained free to close wi 


.the Germans. We had honourable engagements which made 


it impossible for us to enter into this competition with any 
pronpers of success. There is no way of dealing with King 
ERDINAND except by proving to him that he plays these 
at his own peril, and the one advantage that we get 
rom his frank declaration of hostility is that we now have 
the opportunity of: furnishing this proof. Let us endeavour 
to do it in a manner which will both go hgme to him and give 
our friends in the Balkans the assurances that they need in 
regard to their own safety. 

We cannot conceive any moment less opportune for quar 
relling about what we might have done. The situation we 
are faced with requires us above all things to show that we 
accept the failure to conciliate King FERDINAND with com- 

ure, and are ready to go ahead without wavering on the 
alternative line. The Times this morning takes us to task 
for saying that the questions which they put to our Foreign 
Office might with equal justice be put to the Foreign Offices 
of France, Russia, and Italy. That is the simple truth, and 
because no full disclésures could be made without opening 
the archives of all these Powers, it is contrary to public policy 
to start recriminations at the present time. We should like to 
think that we had a unique position ‘n the Balkans, but it is a 
position shared bv at least one of the other Powers, and it has 
never been possible for us to take sole charge of a policy 
which affected the interests of our allies as vitally as it affected 
our own. We have no complaints to make against any o! 
our allies—they have worked loyally with us throughout— 
but an attack on our Foreign Office, as if it were solely re! 
sponsible, is clearly beside the mark. 


THE PAPER MAN. 
By ALGERNON BLacKwoop. > 

Dimble was not too proud to fight, but he was too old, too 
stiff, too blind; he could not drill properly, because he really had 
to think a moment before he knew which was his left and which 
his right. There are some men who can positively do nothing; he 
was one of them. With the best intentions in the world, burning, 
zealous intentions too, he was yet useless. Unable to help, he 
lost that comfort which’ comes the moment one’s smaller burden is 
merged in the collective burden of the nation. That peace being 
denied him, his interest in the war on the other hand being in- 
tense, he merely—read. Morning, noon, and night, he read. He 
read all the papers, but on Sunday he read only four, not count- 
ing ‘‘ extras." Sunday was his day off. ‘ 

He plunged with the ease of a bird from the heights of op- 
timism to the depths of pessimism. It wore him out. He believed 
everything he read. Every move made on the great chess-board 
was a clever trap into which either the enemy or the Allies would 
march blind-eyed. He yearned to warn the latter. In time, how- 
ever, the ‘trap "’ idea collapsed; it never came off; the lure was 
non-existent, A certain paper declared that the enemy would 
never be caught without its glasses . . . he gave up buying it for 
a week, then surreptitiously went back to it because it proved that 
the Germans were using their last reserves. A bad communiqué 
could keep him awake at night, so could a very good one... . 

“rom the Eastern and Western fronts, at length, he switched 
off upon the Balkans, till he became so entangled that he—well, 
though his walls were covered with maps, he never could remem- 
ber even whether Roumania was north of Bulgaria, or: vice versa; 
nor which country claimed Bucharest or Sofia as its capital. In- 
variably he had to inspect his maps. Bucharest, since it began 
with B, ought to belong to Bulgaria; sometimes, judging by the 
telegrams, it did, sometimes, judging by the articles, it didn’t. 
The Balkans became a gigantic jig-saw puzzle, all corners “and 
curves and points and angles that would not fit. The coloured 
flags pricked his fingers, the maps got stained, the strip of carpet 
below them grew threadbare. ; 

For a time he confined himself to picture-papers, till he read 
that most of the scenes were made somewhere in Surrey, or taken 
from maneeuvres of five years ago. He flung himself next upon 


The chain is broken, andthe purpose for which the Store stands 
is wrecked. e - . 
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public :—Selfridge’s is much more than a hat shop plus a boot shop 


the ship it holds rides safely at its anchorage. 
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strategy and diagrams of positions, tilt the chintzes on his chairs 
eyeball er peril, a pint a = yaPacrg 
s maggot empty air wi . Reality fa rom 
the world. He himself * pPrrtie ” up the street “ed “ retired ”’ 
to his bedroom. On the way to his bath he muttered left, right, 
ieft, left, left—halt, then had to ‘‘ retreat in order ’’ for 
his forgotten sponge and towel. He confined himself in the last 
resort -to ** official news.”’. . . 
This called for grim restraint, but the truth was he was getting 
a little frightened. His speech showed signs of trouble, and sounds 
became audible in his head occaSionally—z. .. sz... scz.. .CZS... 
and pmj or mjp....and the like. He became aware of showers of 
them. sprinkling almost visibly through the air—in the darkness, 
ssplosive, spitting sparks. vy even pricked him. His tongue 
aad throat grew sore. And there were other symptoms that 
alarmed him. The worst, perhaps, was the mute j. He had some- 
now got full of them without knowing it, either swallowed them or 
breathed them in, he knew not which; but in any case he was in- 
teriorly somewhat crowded with soft heaps of these mute j’s. 
They were akin to microbes of a suppressed illness; for any 
anoment—it was horrible to think of—they might emerge, appear, 
themselves, become not mute! 


express : , 
“And what are you doing, Dimble?"’ asked Spriggins at the 
bald and 


Club one day, naturedly. Spriggins, though 
crooked, wore ‘‘G. R.” and a big red armlet every Sunday on 
route marches that nearly killed him. Dimble up help- 


lessly into his ps ae omnes Speech of a kind, at least, 
came twanging, buzzing from his lips : 

“Ceskz . ” kivitch . . . ski a kzs... 
he replied. His voice cracked oddly; tiny explosions were audible 
inside his chest; his throat held soda-water. 

He did not notice how Spriggins got away; he ‘‘ retreated,” 
apparently in good order. It was certainly a rapid movement. 
Spriggins was not surrounded, at all events. And he left Dimble 
standing there as though he had been burned, destroyed, utterly 
devastated till nothing of any value remained inside his outer 
physical frame. 

Matters had grown so serious by this time that he made a pro- 
digious effort, and renounced ail papers whatsoever-—for an entire 
day. For twenty-four hours he read no news, no expert articles, 
no forecasts, no résumés, no analyses of the Balkan sou!, nor one 
single report from a neutral traveller just returned from every- 
where. He did not even look at a line from an official.or diplo- 
matic source whose authority it is impossible to doubt. He 
moved no single upon his many maps. He lay in darkness— 
he also lay in bed. He starved. A strange hunger woke in him: 
He knew an intolerable emptiness. He slept a little, however, 
and murmured in his sleep—for it was troubled—‘‘ Official news, 
official news . . . csz.. . ksz. . j.j.j... .!” 

Dimble recovered a bit and lived his life as best he could. He 
was careful now, not to say cautious. He-reconnoitred before 
every single act; also he deployed. But things went rather quickly 
after that. He slept by day in a foom, and went out 
only in the night. He could not see the paiiters thus; the paper 
man at the corner, who now cut him dead instead of smiling cheer- 
fully, could be avoided. This was the serious stage for Dimble. 
By the ight in his bedroom he noticed curious marks upon 
his arm; the skin seemed mottled. He said, ‘‘ Bites, by Nicho- 


his communications were all cut. He faced the worst with cour- 
~ 2 noone should say he was a coward or a slacker. He ordered 

i the popes tee, and sat reading them by daylight in his 
room. le went boldly to ‘the Club and read them openly, 
brazenly, with true defiance. He agreed with everything he read, 
he understood it all, but he had no feelings now, he was neither 
optimistic nor the reverse He simply read. . . . It was odd, but 
no oné noticed him. In his room one day the landlady came in’ to 
brush and sweep—she ignored his presence, tidying the papers up 
ail round him as though he were not there at all. The same thing 
happened at the Club. A waiter even tried to smooth him out 
and hang him on the file, and once he was nearly—oh, it was 
wicked—nearly picked up and offered to another member, Sprig- 

ins. Only, luckily, Spriggins had the decency to refuse him. 

le did it so nicelf too: ‘‘ No, thanks,” he said with a little 
smile, “‘ I’ve read it. There’s nothing in it, anyhow!” _ 

It was that very night when Dimble woke towards the early 
hours, and heard a ing as he turned in bed. Terror gri 
him. He lay quite still re listened. It was at a end of the 
bed apparent! faint swishing, crac noise with tiny reports 
a 4% He ,moved his foot; sound was repeated. 

i cershe dimly. He moved the eaten > ag arm 
as well, he sat up briskly. Thome Carpe’ rush of the vague 
white form pet the air; with a tap and slither it fell upon the 
floor beside him. He stooped over to pick it up, and his hand 
came into contact with something smooth and warm that was in 
the act of settling upon the floor. He felt the little wind it made. 
It was, of course, a newspaper. But the same instant, and before 


but very crisply. He settled back into bed with a kind 
pe phanty ther. His terror passed. He felt well pleased with 
himself. ‘‘ It’s all right,’” he murmured, as he fell asleep. “‘ For 


Next ing he came out d 
for a penny, righe enough, and hee 
ile resting for lunch with his company, out by 

is ’Endon Wy’, he lit his pipe with him. 
Dimble tried to utter a protest, but he stammered horribly. He 
his words at all. He made a fizzy, crackling noise 


into the wind, and fell into a stubble-field near by, and lay there 
ite happi 
solved into nothing—nothing visible or of value, at any rate. 
: ——————— 
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the City Churches, and, like the books on the Tower and the 


Notes oF THE Day. 


The language of the French communiqué regarding the Ger- 
man attack on Loos is very much more emphatic than we are ac- 
customed to have in these reports. ‘* A very violent attack . .. 
was completely repelled, and the enemy sistained heavy losses.”” 
We’ shall no doubt have Sir John French’s account of this opera- 
tion presently, and we may hope that the repulse of the Germans 
will be followed by a further gain of ground in the direction of 
Lens. The French have their own successes of which to speak. 
They have added to their possessions in Champagne a number of 
trenches round Tahure, and have captured some more prisoners. 


‘The Germans speak of the situation in Champagne as ‘‘ compara- 


tively quiet,’’ but we remember on this occasion as on many others 
that the German deal with a period twelve hours earlier 
than the- French, and the comparative quietude was apparently 
followed by an unpleasant surprise. 


The Morning Post Petrograd correspondent, who has always 
inclined to an optimistic view of the situation, gives us a very 
cheerful picture of the operations round Dvinsk : 

Only very occasionally the Germans gain a temporary little 
success by a vigorous counter-attack. They never now snoceed 
in holding anything regained, and it continues to be officially 
reported that the Germans when abandoning their trenches 
under the Russian attacks often abandon everything—tifies and 
ammunition and equipment generally. 

This view, it must be confessed, is scarcely borne out by the offi- 
cial Russian report of today, which speaks of the capture of 
trenches by the Germans at Grand Grunwald. The big fact of all 
these movements is that in two months of continuous fighting with 
an increasing concentration of troops the Germans have only been 
able to advance across a strip of territory which is nowhere more 
than a few miles in width. They are fighting now under all the 
disadvantages of the late autumn climate in a country which is 
almost impassable to heavy munitions. They are tired and worn, 
though they fight with desperation. The capture of Dvinsk, if it 
is ever accomplished, will have been the most expensive operation 
of the whole war. 


_ SUMMER: 1913. 
You gave me a rose and a lily, 
Each kissed by the mist and the dew; 
White violets and crimson carnations, 
Set round with a girdle of rue. . 
The rose "holds my heart with its sweetness; 
The lily, all sun-kissed and tall, 
Enshrines in its exquisite fragrance 
My heart’s ease—most precious of ail. 
s Autumn: 1915. 
The magic of your voice—your tender eyes, 
I gather in my mem'ries’ sacred depths 
* With hidden sighs. 
Poor mem’ries! Yet to-night my onl; t, 
Amid the fearful perils of war’s lust. ~ 
Which stain the night. 
My thoughts fly upwards—through the gloom of death; 
Then wing their way to nestle in your heart 
With life’s last breath. 


Frances Layianp-Barratrt. 
' 


The personal feat_which has won Lieutenant Guy D’Oyly- 
Hughes the D.S.O. is one of those enterprises which delight Eng- 
lishmen. Swimming ashore from his submarine in the Sea of 
Marmora, and pushing a raft before him which carried a mine, he 
advanced inland, and after many difficulties placed the bomb suce 
cessfully beneath a brickwork support of the railway, Having fired 
the fuse pistol he was at once discovered and chased to the shore, 
where he again took to the water, and after many difficulties and 
swimming a mile in his clothes, got once more on board his vessel. 
As a single-handed enterprise there has been no more daring and 
successful feat recorded. The recognition which is given to the 
daring sailor will be welcomed by everybody at home, the more so 
as the act he conceived and accomplished must have caused the 
most serious confusion in the Turkish communications. 


Great sympathy will be felt for the gallant General 
Castelnau, whose son, a second lieutenant in the artil- 
lery, has just been numbered among the killed. This 
is the third son the General has lost in the war. Wecan but 
hope that his personal grief will be somewhat assyaged by the 
thought of the victories which his people are winning, for which a 
whole nation is cheerfully paying the heavy price.° 


Sir Edward Clarke shows himself fruitful of suggestions for 
new taxation in a letter to the Times this morning. He would 
value the pictures, books, china, and other delights of the wealthy 
and add 4 per cent. of that value to the returns of income-tax.° 
The owner would be assumed to be getting his additional «income 
in the pleasure he has from the beautiful things about him. One 
result of such a tax might well be the migration of art treasures 
to America. That would aid in balancing the exchange, but we 
should be wanting the pictures back after the war, and we should 

ly not be able to buy them. Having laid his scourge upon 
the wealthy class, Sir Edward proposes to assess the little vanities 
of the middle-class home by making every house that bears a dis- 
tinctive name pay £1 a year for the privilege. What a holocaust 
of the *“*Chatsworths ’’ of the suburbs there would be, and. what 
small returns to the revenue. The gain to the postmen in some 
areas would be great, but in others, where hotises are isolated and 
do not belong to streets, and cannot, therefore, have numbers, the 
tman would have to be a directory bearing in his mind the exact 
tion of every John Smith in his district. 


Without any intimate acquaintance with the facts, we have on 
general principles much sympathy with the strikes of working-class 
tenants in Glasgow and Birmingham against the higher rents which 
the landlords are seeking to charge. This process of raising rents 
is not confined to these cities. It has been conspicuous in some 
of the districts of London to which large numbers of munition 
workers have been drawn. From the Tyne area - ag heard : 

ral complaint of the growing demands of the owners o: 
Soattbodes em The whe whe do these things do not see 
possibly beyond their own. narrow interests, but it is certain that 
if the earnings of the workers are tobe milked in this way there 
will be a.general demand for higher wages, with consequent in- 

‘and confusion through all the working-class districts. 
We hope that the stand made by the tenants will be successful 


without further intervention, but if it is not the Government can- | 


not for long remain indifferent to a situation which works directly 
for discontent. 


s 
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a mes Eo ‘or rnin eae Sam BOS eROKee and dismayed by 


Crown 8v0, 25. bd. mat ; postage od. 


The Readers’ Library 
A NOTABLE SERIES OF 
COPYRIGHT BOOKS, 
Over 40 volumes now ready. 


As illustrated list with fall descriptions of the volumes<a. be had post free. 
2s. 6d. net a volume; postage ed 


DUCKWOKTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 
A descriptive list of Autumn Announcements can be had post free on request. 


(8 BRILLIANT FICTION FROM CASSELL's 


THE ROSE OF YOUTH 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT. 
e- youth and is truly alive with the spirit of youth. res 


Any Le Feavre’s New Book. 


Joan's Handful 


Acharming hich tells the life of 
e- Stn ackoury clings. Swestditwewen 


All will_enjoy_Mrs. Croker’ 
Quicksands 


Mrs. Croker knows her India, and her are drawn 
with the sure hand of one an ee 


f CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Befle Sauvage, Londen, E.C. ; andall Bookshops. @ 


We are constantly 
receiving letters 
of appreciation 


The following is with a pleasent 


anticipation te every Saturday 
wwhich brings with st * The Nation's’ refreshing 


an excerpt from 

a letter which pages, and it has ¢ mere than ever @ vs 
reached us on phslosopher, and friena during these, ing days of 
July 3ed, 1915 half revelations and half guessingand half doubting.” 


If you desire a newspaper which is a guide, philosopher, end friend reed 


THE NATION 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. Saturday, SIXPENCE. 
OFFICE: 10, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 


Here ts an extract from a letter written by a resident in British 
Columbia ies. 4 in ar a a 

@ Sa en . ° 

and comusen-consé hae in the WESTMINSTER 

GAZETTE is to put it -. « « Besides that por- 


tion to politics I in th 


joy. to read. ~ 
Your friende: in the Colonies would derive equal enjoyment from 
the SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. Why not subscribe? 
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